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Hus  nx>nognq)h  examines  the  question  of  interagoicy  action  at  the  operational  levd  by 
analyzing  the  case  of  Panama  1987  to  1990.  It  asks  the  question:  Does  the  United 
States  have  the  ability  to  integrate  the  actions  of  Federal  Agencies  at  die  operational,  or 
canqiaign  levd?  The  basic  criteria  used  for  evaluation  of  effectiveness  are  objective  focus, 
unity  of  effort,  and  responsiveness.  The  research  considm  the  theories  explaining  why 
large  organizations  foil  to  achieve  effective  implementation.  Three  basic  schools  of 
thought  are  identified:  the  Rational  Actor  tlMory;  the  Organizational  Theory;  the 
Bureaucraric  theory.  The  monognqih  shows  the  iqiplicability  of  the  case  and  makes  the 
point  that  there  are  still  problems  in  int^ratii^  anrocy  operations.  The  case  study 
identifies  problems  of  int^ration  durir^  the  ?  ii.  rior  periods  of  the  Panama  crisis. 

Spedficalty,  the  study  finds  evidence  diat  act  w^  «  not  successfiilly  integrated  because 
ofproblemswtich  were  explicable  ui)der  the  thret  .neories.  The  research  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  does  not  have  an  effective  system  for  integrating 
interagency  operadons. 
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section  I  Tntmducrinn 

NfilHaiy  idaimera  and  liberal  academics  have  reached  a  consensus  without  even 
realizingit  Both  bdieve  that  greater  restricdons  should  be  (daced  on  the  use  of  militaiy 
intervention  to  resdve  international  conflict.  As  a  result,  direct  nulhaty  action  is  seen,  in 
the  words  of  Lieutenant  Colond  Walter  Wojdakowsld,  United  States  Army,  as  a  "last 
resort.  ”>  this  is  true,  the  United  States  government  will  be  required  to  ^ply  pressure  on 

other  nations  through  other  means  to  resolve  its  diplmnadc  crisis.  This  Hmitatioa  on  the 
use  of  military  flarce  win  require  a  greater  rdiance  (m  the  q>plication  of  pressure  by  other 
federal  agencies.  In  order  to  succeed,  as  in  ar^inogram  for  implementing  strata,  unity 
of  action  win  be  critical.  This  raises  a  distinct  questioa  Does  the  United  States  have  an 
effective  capability  flar  unified  acticm  by  fisderal  agendas  at  the  operational  level? 

What  are  unified  interagency  actions  at  the  operational  levd?  Amilitaiy 
perspective  of  unified  actions  is  described  by  the  Joint  Staff  in  JCS  Pub  3-0,  Doctrine  for 
Unified  and  Joint  Opetatjona: 

\^^thin  this  general  cat^ory  of  operation,  subordinate  commanders  of  forces  conduct 
either  single-Service  or  joint  operations  to  support  the  overaU  unified  operation. 
Unified  operations  also  include  those  activities  conducted  by  other  US  Government 
agendas  in  support  of  the  commander  of  the  unified  command.  Unified  operations 
take  place  in  peacetime,  confiict,  and  war.  A  Uerarcfay  of  supportive  strategies, 
integrated  and  supporting  canq>aign  and  operation  plans,  and  unity  of  effort  asdst  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  unified  operations  and  the  attainment  of  strat^c  goals  and 
obiectives.2 

In  fins  fashion,  unified  interagency  operations  would  be  the  application  of  the  various 
dements  of  national  power  in  an  interagency  campaign  under  a  comprdiensive  strategy  at 
the  regional  levd. 

Whether  the  drive  bdund  a  use  of  alternative  means  to  achieve  strategic  ends  is 
motivated  by  cost-benefits  considerations  or  moral  constraints,  the  bottom  line  is 
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measured  by  whether  the  actions  of  all  of  the  participating  agencies  are  effectively 
migrated  towards  attaining  the  goals  and  objectives  established  by  policy.  The  concept 
of  unified  interagency  operations  seems  single  enou^.  Interagency  nwans  that  a 
multitude  of  federal  agencies  are  partidpatii^  in  a  program,  campaign,  or  operation.  The 
problem  is  how  to  establish  dqectives,  comdinam  action,  and  insure  unity  of  effort  on  a 
r^onal  or  country  ^)ecific  basis.  This  piy)a'  will  use  these  measures  of  effectivaiess  to 
evaluate  interagency  unified  operations. 

In  his  woiic.  On  War,  Karl  von  ClausewHz  makes  a  case  for  ihe  close 
^nchronization  of  military  action  with  other  dements  of  dtplrmiacy  and  pditics.*  This  is 
where  the  concept  of  unified  operations  at  the  operational  levd  comes  into  play. 

The  idea  of  an  operational  levd  is  a  generally  militaty  concept  which  deals  with 
translating  strata  into  actiotL  The  operational  levd  is  defined  by  JCS  Pub  3-0  as,  "The 
levd  of  war  at  i^ch  the  can^udgns  and  miyor  opoations  are  planned,  conducted,  and 
sustained  to  acconqiliah  strat^c  objectives  within  theaters  or  areas  of  operatioa’'^  Along 
this  line,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  implemented  measures  fi^r  improved  unity  during 
theater  operations.  The  defense  reorganization  driven  by  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  and 
the  subsequent  devdopment  of  Joint  Doctrine,  have  inqproved  the  Services'  ability  to 
conduct  Joint  Operations.  This  concept  will  be  applied  to  interagency  operations  which 
are  being  devdoped  and  implemented  to  deal  with  a  r^onal  crisis. 

Crisis  action  is  a  key  concept  when  dealii^  with  r^onal  security  issues.  In  his 
book,  ThftNSr  Staff,  Christopher  C.  Shoemaker  states  that  successfiil  crisis  action  at  the 
National  Security  Council  levd  "should  inte^ate  all  the  diverse  dements  of  national 
power  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  response  to  a  particular  crisis  event.”’  Under  crisis 
conditions,  the  issue  of  planning  quickly  becomes  a  question  of  implementing  policy  to 
achieve  objectives. 

Through  a  variety  of  legislative  and  executive  initiatives  begun  in  the  1970s  and  80s 
the  United  States  has  attempted  to  improve  the  harmony  and  forethought  of  military  and 
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state  actioa  The  National  Security  Council  and  the  National  Security  Strat<^  Document 
are  the  most  dramatic  outputs  of  the  ^stem.  De^^  such  initiatives,  there  is  a  general 
perception  that  the  United  States  has  no  credible  capability  for  unified  interagency 
operations,  particularly  in  crisis  situations. 

This  perception  has  been  given  a  solid  coverage  from  various  perq)ectives.  In  his 
book.  The  NSC  Staff,  Christopher  C.  Shoemaker  concludes,  "there  is  another  dimension 
in  vdiich  the  government  in  general,  and  the  NSC  Staffin  particular,  do  not  get  passii^ 
marks,  and  that  is  in  crisis  planning."*  The  State  Department  comes  in  for  criticism  as 
wdl.  Noted  r^onal  scholar,  Howard  J.  \^fiarda,  writii^  in  his  book  American  Foreign 
Policy  Toward  T  jttin  America  in  tl»  80s  and  90a,  contends  that,  "State  has  its  own 
problems,  often  immense  on^  inchidit^  ditism,  arrogance,  lack  of  analytical  skills, 
inability  to  conceptualize,  and  mat^  others.  Dr.  Wiarda  adds  that  the  politicization  of 
fisreign  policy  has  added  to  the  difiScuhy  of  developing  a  decisive  approach  to  foreign 
policy.*  These  problems  are  part  of  a  generally  consistent  &ihire  of  government 
organizations  to  re^nd  quicldy  and  efifectivdy. 

Several  schools  of  thought  attempt  to  cq>lain  these  frilures.  These  schools  include 
Organizational  Behavior  theorist.  Bureaucratic  Politics  theorist,  and  Rational  Actor 
theorist.  Each  of  these  schools  ofters  a  unique  perspective  towards  explaining 
implementation  fiiilures.  This  study  will  contider  the  general  body  of  theory  in  order  to 
identify  the  causes  of  such  problems. 

The  government  has  made  adaptions  to  overcome  these  problems.  Since  the 
reforms  of  the  1980s  the  nation's  armed  forces  have  demonstrated  thdr  inq)roved  ability  to 
conduct  joint  operations.  Operation  Just  Cause,  the  military  actions  in  Panama,  during 
December  1989,  epitomizes  the  concept  of  a  synchronized,  joint  application  of 
overwhdming  combat  powo*. 

However,  the  combined  efibits  of  the  fisderal  agencies  prior  to  Just  Cause  may  not 
have  been  as  eftective  as  intended.  Examinations  of  the  crisis  in  Panama,  made  by  both 
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umfonned  and  civilian  obsenms,  point  out  e9caiiq)les  of  disunity  in  the  application  of 
nation  power  befim  the  operation,  in  Iwy  hn«lr,  Tha  Nnfwy  Yearg.  Margaret  E. 
Scrantcm  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  Government  continually  sent  mixed 
signals  throughout  the  crisis.*  Certainly  one  must  ask  ndiy  Manuel  Noii^  managed  to 
dude  the  U.S.  attenqjts  to  displace  him  for  neariy  two  years. 

Jefferson  L.  Pressman  and  Aaron  Wildavsky,  writing  in  their  classic  study  of  policy 
execution,  Tmplenientation,  conclude,  "Failure  to  implement  may  result  either  from 
overestimation  of  what  can  be  accomplished  or  from  underestimation  of  ability  to 
inq}lenient.»  There  are  several  studies  which  address  the  question  of  whether  non¬ 
intervention  was  inq;)0ssible  from  the  beginning.  This  study  examines  the  second  cause  of 
fiuhire,  underestimated  implementatioa  This  paper  considers  the  issue  of  Aether 
Nori^  had  to  be  displaced  by  military  might  because  the  United  States  Government  was 
incapable  of  following  through  with  an  interagei^  operation  which  could  have  succeeded. 

The  United  States  response  to  the  1987  Panama  crisis  was  conceived  as  an 
interagency  operation  from  the  beginning  of  the  oisis  action  planning  process.  The 
ofBcial  record  diows  that  the  NSC  and  various  agendas  were  given  an  objective  of 
removing  Manud  Nori^  from  power  in  August  1987.  During  the  crids  period,  the  State 
Department,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Justice  Department,  the  Treasury 
Department,  ai^  the  Commerce  Department  would  be  involved  in  Panama. 

The  case  of  Panama  will  be  used  to  determine  if  the  United  States  has  a  ^em 
vriuch  is  c^)able  of  unifyii^  the  actions  of  foderal  agendes.  Although  there  are  some 
systems  and  procedures  for  interagency  policy  planning  and  review,  for  liaison,  and  for 
deliboate  planning,  no  overarching  mechanism  exists  for  interagency  crisis  action.  A  lack 
of  a  formal  system  would  not  mean  that  the  capability  does  not  exist.  The  performance  of 
the  government  in  attempting  interagoicy  crisis  response  is  the  proof  of  the  system. 
Panama,  1986  to  1990,  is  a  case  which  will  answer  the  question,  can  the  United  States 
Government  conduct  a  unified  interagency  operational  campaign? 
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There  are  two  perspectives  ii^uch  can  be  used  to  analyze  a  fililed  program.  Themore 
ocNnnKMi  approadi  is  to  assume  that  the  ftfled  course  of  action  was  wixnig  fixMn  the 
b^inning.  This  sort  of  study,  which  Professors  Efraim  Turban  and  Jack  Meredith  refer  to 
as  analysis  of  project  particulars,  assumes  that  the  feihue  was  one  of  strat^c  planning.» 
Another  form  of  analysis  considers  the  course  of  action  feasible  and  assunMS  the  feilure  to 
inqriement  successfully  results  from  ofganizatimul  systemic  fectors.  Where  the  first 
would  assume  that  the  interagency  iq)proadi  to  crisis  resolution  in  Panama  fiuled  because 
it  was  the  wrong  approach,  the  latter  would  question  whether  the  organization  actually 
acted  in  the  fe^on  necessary  to  achieve  the  objective.  There  are  numerous  analyses  of 
U.S.  Latin  American  Poficy,  to  include  Panama,  using  the  first  q>proach.»  The  second, 
the  organizational  iq)proach,  has  not  been  api^ed.  This  sodo-pc^cal  approach  to 
organizational  effectiveness  warrants  consideratimL 

There  are  many  characteristics  ascribed  to  efifective  organizational  behavior.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  theories  v^iich  try  to  esqjlain  why  organizations  feil  to  bdiave 
effectively.  Most  often  one  finds  these  theories  applied  to  middle  level  management  and 
leadership.  The  problem  becomes  more  difiBcult  for  national  security  issues  as  the  theories 
must  be  applied  to  analyze  the  bdiavior  of  the  entire  national  security  superorganization 
and  the  federal  government 

It  would  be  simplistic  to  sqr  the  program  succeeded  or  did  not  succeed  because  the 
djjectives  were  not  met.  It  is  more  important  to  identity  characteristics  ^ch  assess  the 
quality  of  the  superorganization's  perfermance  which  can  be  applied  during,  rather  than 
after,  implementation.  This  research,  in  order  to  have  utility,  must  establish  qualitative 
measures  \^ch  can  be  used  to  examine  deviance  during  operations.  Therefore,  this  study 
asks  if  there  are  characteristics  of  efifectivdy  unified  interagency  action. 
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The  dieofelical  chanmeristics  of  eflfiscdvtness  for  ocganuations  range  from 
generally  accepted  prindples  to  rigorous  sdentific  theories.  The  United  States  Army 
includes  three  oi^ganizaticmal  characteristics  in  its  Principles  of  War.  These  principles, 
ddineated  in  FM  IQQ-S.  Operationa,  are  cfojective,  unity  of  command,  and  economy  of 
force.”  PmfeMnr  g^wyrwi  H  TV  writing  in  Th<>  AHaprivi*  nrganigartinn  finncludea 

that  the  key  organizational  trah  is  adaptability  based  on  anticipation  and  efiective  crisis 
mani^ement.”  Paul  M.  Bons,  an  associate  professor  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  wrhir^  in  T  .enHarship  in  Organintrinns  refers  to  these  characteristics  as 
competencies.  He  includes  grouped  sldll,  administrative  competence,  and  imernalization 
of  organizational  goals  as  some  of  the  key  attributes  of  effective  organizations.”  For 
implementation,  these  requirements  can  be  summed  up  in  three  characteristics:  objective 
focus,  unity  of  effort,  and  responshmiess. 

Objective  focus  is  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  direct  its  efforts  towards  a 
comnxm  aim  tKoverarchtr^  goal  From  a  military  per^rective,  FM  100-5  states  that  one 
should  "direct  every  military  operation  toward  a  clearly  defined,  decisive,  and  attainable 
objective.”'*  Professors  Turbin  and  Meradhh  note  that  the  point  of  implementation  is  the 
attainment  of  goals.  Professors  Fremont  Kast  and  James  Rosenzweig  of  the  University 
of  Washington  describe  a  classic  hierarchy  of  goals: 

In  the  organization,  the  relationship  bet^^en  means  and  ends  is  hierarchicai. 

Goals  established  at  one  levd  require  certain  means  fin*  their  accomplishment. 

These  means  then  become  the  subgoals  for  the  next  level,  and  more  ^)ecific 
operational  objectives  are  devdoped  as  we  move  down  the  hierarchy.” 

To  measure  this  attribute,  the  study  must  determine  if  the  individual  agencies  understand, 

accept,  and  pursue  a  common  overardang  superordinate  policy  objective. 

At  one  extreme,  objective  focus  results  in  total  goal  acceptance.  Arnold  and 
Fddman  refer  to  this  as  "internalizatioa"'*  On  the  other  extreme,  implementation  is 
inhibited  when  individuals  and  groups  have  goal  mismatch  or  competition  in  the  hierarchy. 
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Acccmfing  to  Jeffiey  McNally,  an  Associate  Professor  at  the  United  States  Nfilhary 
Academy;  ■ 

It  is  a  feet  of  modem  organizational  life  that  organizations  simultaneously 
pursue  many  different  goals,  and  various  work  groups  within  the  organization 
are  tasked  to  pursue  those  goab  and  objectives .» 

In  mai^  cases,  and  for  a  variety  of  causes,  subordinates  misundarstand  or  rqect  what  the 

hierarchy  expects  of  them.  Even  if  subordinates  understand  what  is  expected,  a  variety  of 

fectors  may  cause  them  to  reject  the  objectives  other  emotionally  or  intellectually. 

Uhimatdy  misunderstanding,  rqecdon,  or  mismanagement  may  result  in  a  feilure  to 
activdy  or  accuratdy  pur  s  the  endstate  envisioned  by  the  superior.  An  effective 
objective  focus  will  be  characterized  by  acceptance  of  objectives,  subordination  of  internal 
agendas  to  the  hierarchical  priorities,  and  active  pursuit  jf  the  objectives. 

Objective  focus  rdates  to  the  internalization  of  higher  objectives  established  by  the 
superoiganization.  Sometimes  sub-groups  in  the  organization  accept  the  objectives  yet 
are  unable  to  work  together  in  pursuit  of  that  common  purpose.  A  second  component  of 
this  analysis  asks  if  the  agencies  coordinate  actions  to  complemoit  one  aix>ther.  From  a 
different  perspective,  this  means  avoidii^  intergroup  conflicts  which  would  inhibit 
effectiveness. 

The  inqrortance  of  achieving  unity  of  effort  is  mi  ideal  ^lich  is  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  authors  of  FM 100-5  recognize  the  inqiortance  of  unity  of  effort,  writing,  "Seek  unity 

of  effort  towards  every  objective.  The  manual  recognizes  the  difficulty  involved: 

However,  in  operations  other  than  war,  this  may  be  more  difficult  to  attain.  In 
such  operations,  other  government  agencies  will  often  have  the  lead. 

Commanders  may  answer  to  a  civilian  chiefs  such  as  an  ambassador,  or  may 
tbemsdves  oiqiloy  the  resources  of  a  dvilian  ^ency.  Command  arrangements 
may  often  be  only  loosdy  defined,  causing  commanders  to  sedc  an  atmosphere 
of  cooperation  rather  than  command  authority  to  achieve  objectives  by  unity  of 
effort.” 
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Ideally,  unified  operatkHis  are  diaracterized  by  mutual  aqiport,  reoognitioa  and 
aocqptance  of  the  priority  of  other  agencies'  activities,  and  open,  active  exchuige  of 
infonnatkm  between  agencies. 

Unity  of  eflfort  is  not  an  end  unto  hsdf.  Kast  and  Rosenzweig  note  that  groups  may 
exhibit  coordinated  bdiavior  in  dysfunctional  directions.^  NfoNally  notes  that  acceptance 
of  superordinate  objectives  woilcs  in  concert  with  mutual  dq>endence  to  create  harmoiQr 
between  sub-groups.^  If  the  goals  of  criris  action  were  functional,  this  would  be  enough. 
However,  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Agencies  is  to  produce. 

The  inqwrtance  of  produdng  results  is  often  overlooked  by  social  and  political 
analysts.  Profisssors  Pressman  and  ^davsky  critidze  the  view  thm  numagement  should 
fiacus  soldy  on  the  process,  stating,  "the  empharis  on  consensus,  bargaining,  and  political 
maneuvering  can  easily  lead  (and  has  in  fiwt,  led)  to  the  concqrtion  that  in^lementation  is 
hs  own  reward.”^  In  a  crisis,  the  product  is  successfiil  crisis  resolution.  This  requires 
cranpetency. 

Conq)eteocy  in  a  crisis  situation  can  be  summed  up  in  the  concept  of 
responsiveness.  EfiSxtiveness  demands  that  the  agencies  be  able  to  bring  about  unified 
actions  in  an  appropriate  and  timely  fiuhioiL  Mayer  Nudell  and  Norman  Antokol,  in  their 
Handhoolr  for  Effective  Emergency  and  Criias  Management,  identify  two  key  components 
ofthis  ability  to  move  beyond  planning  into  correct  re^nse.  These  are  "defining  and 
ccrntroOing  crisb  respmue”  and 'liamesaiig  the  eiirironment.”>  Ahhou^  they  recognize 
the  difiiculty  of  this  requirement,  tb^  do  not  see  it  as  inq)0ssible. 

De  Greene  notes  that  an  organizational  inabilify  to  adapt  to  the  turbuloit 
envirmiment  of  crisis  results  in  incidents  of  "hysterisis,  a  lag  in  the  behavioral  re^nse  due 
to  inertia  in  the  system,"  and  "divergence,  which  represents  bdiavior  starting  with  nearly 
identical  conditions,  which  evolves  into  very  different  final  states."”  One  of  the  common 
criticisms  of  program  implementation  is  that  actions  are  often  a  case  of  to  little,  too  late. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that,  left  to  their  own  devices,  complex  organizations,  particulariy 
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bureaucracies,  are  sluggish  actors.  In  a  crisis  environment,  the  superofganization  may 
prove  incapable  of  rebranding  with  the  right  comlnnation  of  actions  in  a  timdy  ftshion, 
even  when  agencies  accept  superordinate  goals,  exchange  information,  coordinate  plans, 
and  maintain  liaison.  Thetestofresponsivenessis  whether  appropriate  ways  ami  means 
are  b>plied  at  the  orarect  time  and  place  rather  than  dibointedly  and  belatedly. 

If  the  characteristics  of  objective  firaus,  unity  of  effort,  and  reb>onsiveness  are  so 
easily  identified,  one  must  ask  these  characteristics  are  often  unattainable.  The  body 
of  literature  m  organization  theory  identifies  several  obstacles  to  successful 
implementation  v^di  can  be  used  to  determine  wlqr  agencies  fiil  to  perfirrm  effectively 
during  unified  operations. 

Questions  of  government  fiuhire  to  execute  pohdes  and  programs  efifectivdy  are 
not  new.  The  explosion  of  the  fisderal  governments'  bureaucracy  has  been  paralleled  by  a 
growth  in  the  analysis  of  organizational  effectiveness.  These  basic  theories  devdoped 
firom  ecoiramics,  sodology,  and  psydhology  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  These  theories  have 
been  proven  by  case  study  so  often  that  they  seem  axiomatic.  If  the  analysb  criteria  offer 
measures  of  effectiveness,  these  theories  of  bureaucratic  dynamics  serve  as  means  for 
analyzing  the  causes  of  implementation  ineffectiveness. 

The  organizational  effectiveness  theories  can  be  divided  into  three  rough  schools: 
Organization  Theory,  Bureaucracy  Theory,  and  Rational  Actor  Theories.  Organization 
Theory  examines  the  hmnan  firators  which  influence  performance.  This  is  often  referred  to 
as  group  (fynamics.  Buiewicracy  Theory,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  type  of 
Political  Theory,  analyzes  the  nature  of  the  modmn,  complex,  functional  organizatiorL 
This  theory  takes  the  approach  that  organizations  take  on  a  life  of  their  own  and  behave  as 
conq)lex  political  organisms.  The  final  theory,  the  Rational  Actor  approach,  holds  the 
premise  that  implemoitation  problems  are  a  result  of  poor  comprdiension,  incomplete 
planning,  and  inefScient  organization.  This  tlraory  seeks  to  solve  the  implementation 
problem  through  a  systematic  approach  to  planning,  directing  and  controlling 
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inqdementatkxL  Fcmt  the  purpose  oftbis  study,  each  theory  wQl  be  used  to  identify 
possiUe  obstacles  to  implementation  which  are,  in  turn,  usefiil  for  idendfyii^  causes  of 
(KoUenis  in  actual  peifonnance. 

Ofthe  three  theories,  OiigattizationThectfy  is  the  most  well  known.  Oi^ganizational 
Theory,  with  its  bdiaviorist  bent,  attributes  the  poformance  of  organizations  to  the 
p^chodynamics  of  organizatioos.  This  school  of  study,  according  to  Professors  Arnold 
and  Fddman,  sees  organizations  as  social  entities  which  use  specialization  and 
coordination  to  achieve  a  common  goal."  This  form  of  analysis  looks  at  the  individual 
rdationahip  to  a  group,  or  Humanistic  approach,  the  group  rdationship  to  the 
(Hganization,  or  group  rfynamics,  and  the  nature  of  the  overall  organization,  or  macro 
analysis."  Each  per^rective  offers  explanations  for  fiuhire  to  achieve  effective 
performance. 

The  Ihinaanistic  approadi  sedcs  to  determine  what  motivates  the  individud  to 
perform  activities  in  support  of  the  group.  Professors  Kast  and  Rosenzwdg  identify  the 
mi^  obstades  to  motivation  as  incompatfoility  of  objectives  arxl  lack  of  irxlividual  and 
group  redprocatiotL"  To  Paul  Bons,  the  rdationship  of  the  individual  to  the  group  is  a 
dynamic  process  which  incorporates  needs,  values,  stress,  and  sodalizadoiL"  The 
outcome  of  this  theory  is  that  an  individual  may  exhibit  aberrant  bdiavior  if  the  group's 
objectives  and  social  bdiavior  are  inctmipatible  with  personal  expectations  and  needs. 

This  interaction  of  individual  with  group  sodal  needs  is  seen  as  one  of  the  classic 
sources  of  group  foihire.  This  sub-sdwoloftheoty  sees  the  sodal  foctors  as  exerting 
overpowering  influence  on  the  rational  capability.  The  great  prophet  of  Sodal  Theory 
may  be  Graham  T.  Allison,  author  of  landmark  studies  of  decision  making  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  Dr.  Allison's  theory  recognizes  that  the  influence  of  the  need  for 
socid  acceptance  in  the  primary  group  and  preconcdved  values  attached  to  possible 
solutions  m^  override  conflict  of  ideas  in  the  group  dedsirm  making  process.  Dr. 
Allison's  work  has  inspired  the  acceptaime  of  the  "groupthink”  concept. 
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This  need  for  some  conflict  leads  to  the  study  of  group  dynamics  and  intergroup 
idati<Hiahips.  The  obstacles  to  effective  implementation  identifiable  at  this  levd  are 
rdated  to  intergroup  conflicts.  To  a  certain  extent,  conflict  between  groups  tends  to 
balance  the  nr^ative  attributes  of  primary  group  dynamics.  According  to  Professors  Kast 
and  Rosenzweig,  a  certain  amount  of  conflict  prevents  subordination  of  the  superobjective 
to  the  goal  of  consensus."  However,  unless  properly  managed,  group  conflict  results  in 
dysfiincdon  of  the  superoiganization,  particularly  m  the  area  of  unity  of  effort. 

Professors  Arnold  and  Feldman  identify  the  causes  of  imergroup  conflict  as 
inoblems  of  coordination  and  problems  of  reward."  The  problems  of  coordination  are 
seen  as  resulting  fiom  task  interdqiendence,  task  ambiguity,  and  differences  in  work 
mientation."  The  second,  task  ambiguity  is  particularly  applicable  to  an  examination  of 
intergroup  dynamics  in  a  crisis  situation.  According  to  M^ally,  task  ambiguity  leads  to  a 
situation  in  ixdifoh; 

it  is  fikdy  that  the  two  groups  imD  have  quite  different  penqyectives  on  this 
situation.  Unless  closdy  coordinated,  th^  groups  may  clash  as  they  sedc  to 
acconq)lish  this  anfoiguous  work  assignment.  To  further  complicate  this 
situation,  h  is  unlikdy  that  existing  structures  in  the  organization  are  present  to 
resolve  such  an  intergroup  conflict." 

Crisis,  ^ch  by  hs  nature  is  out  of  the  ordinary  and  fiaught  with  uiK^ertainty,  has  great 
potential  for  situations  of  ambiguity.  The  other  sources  of  conflict  exist  over  the  life-cycle 
of  the  organizatioiL 

The  i^  that  organizations  have  a  lifo  cyde,  which  springs  fix>m  an  organistic  view, 
bridges  the  gap  between  organization  theory  and  bureaucracy  theory.  Bureaucracy  theory 
takes  the  approach  that  these  organizations  are  like  large,  political  organisms.  Originally, 
the  organistic  approach  was  applied  to  governments  organized  as  bureaus.  Now  this 
concept  is  considered  ^licable  to  most  large,  hierarchic  organizations.  Profisssor  Michel 
Crozio'  identifies  three  aspects  of  large,  bureaucratic  organizations;  hierarchical 
organization  with  a  dependence  on  functiotudisn,  rationalization  of  coOective  activities. 
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and  Ugh  levdsofinertia  due  to  pcMiderousness,  routine,  and  procediTO  The  oigamsdc 
approach  takes  the  view  that  the  organizati<»i,  and  hs  inend)ers,  act  out  of  desires  for  sdf- 
fneservation  and  growth  as  much  as  from  objectivity.  This  creates  a  con^lex  of  power 
allocation  and  shariqg  within  the  bureaucratic  organization.  Under  Bureaucratic  Theory, 
corrqpeting  and  hUden  agendas,  such  as  interagency  coa^)etition,  inteifore  with  the  ability 
of  the  executive  agencies  to  acUeve  objectives. 

According  to  Professors  Tuihan  and  Meredith,  The  most  insidious  and 
detrimental,  but  best  camouflaged,  politics  are  typically  played  at  the  upper  levels  of 
management.'^  They  add,  "politics,  due  to  established  managers'  natural  resistance  to 
change,  may  be  the  greatest  force  opposing  the  implementation  of  any  [new]  project."* 
Returning  to  the  nature  of  the  complex  orgaiuzation  in  crm  situations,  this  creates 
obstacles  to  both  adaption  and  cooperatioiL  These  obstacles  are  exaggerated  if  competing 
priorities  and  task  ambiguity  are  prevalent. 

TUs  line  of  reasoning,  uduch  conqrlements  Organizational  Theory,  emphasizes  that 
individual  cases  of  bureaucratic  implementation  can  never  be  viewed  in  isolation.  Jefiery 
L.  Pressman  and  Aaron  Wildavsky  took  this  view  in  thdr  book.  Implementation  They 
wrote,  "Once  innumerable  programs  are  in  operation,  the  stream  of  transactions  among 
people  are  simultaneously  involved  in  them  may  evidence  neither  clear  beginning  nor 
end  but  an  d)b  and  flow."*  Subgroups  in  large  organizations  have  difficulty  maintaining 
oisis  focus  over  the  long  term.  As  a  crisis  extends  in  time,  the  probability  that  the 
bureaucrat  will  lose  sight  of  the  foct  that  it  is  a  crisis  and  move  on  to  new  issues 
inoeases.  This  adds  up  to  institutiorud  inability  to  adapt  to  new  objectives  in  a  crisis 
shuatioa  To  Professor  De  Greene,  inadaptability,  which  is  inherent  in  bureaucracy, 
creates  a  potential  for  crisis  to  become  catastrophe. 

Professor  De  Greene  identifles  four  nuyor  obstacles  to  adaption:  discounting  issues 
that  are  ronoved  in  time  and  space,  linearity  of  thinking,  overrdiance  on  technological  and 
unilateral  solutions,  and  underappredation  for  the  momentum  of  fluilty  practice.^ 
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Professes  Kast  and  Rosenzwdg  would  add  sunk  cost,  and  desire  fix 

equifitMfium.«  This  all  results  in  a  propensity  for  sub-gro(q>s,  agencies  in  the  case  of  the 
goveniment,  to  stick  to  current  operations,  re^  new  objectives  and  priorities,  and 
omqpete  with  other  groups  fi>r  dominance.  Bureaucracy  Theory  concludes  that,  left  to 
their  own  devices,  conq)iex  organizations  are  uncooperative  and  unreqxmsive.  The  fioh 
of  this  is  that  intergroup  operations  are  difficuh  to  plan,  organize  and  coordinate,  much 
less  inclement. 

Although  poor  planning,  organization,  and  coordination  are  not  the  sole  causes  of 
implementation  fiuhire,  h  is  certainly  a  contributing  fiictor.  Analysis  of  the  decision 
making  process  from  a  reasonability  perq)ective  is  caOed  Rational  Actor  Theory.  The 
rational  actor  modd  is  described  by  Graham  T.  Allison  as,  "The  attempt  to  explain 
international  events  by  recounting  the  aims  and  calculations  of  nations  or  governments. 
hi  its  modem  fixm.  Rational  Actor  Theory  assumes  that  aberrant  bdiavior  can  be 
managed  out  of  the  system.  This  recent  appheation  of  the  rational  actor  modd  is  referred 
to  as  Management  Science  or  Operations  Sdence.  While  almost  aU  of  the  social  sciences 
have  practitioners  of  the  systems  approach,  this  particular  method  addresses  obstacles  to 
management  based  on  analyris  of  the  decision  making  process.  According  to  Professors 
Turbin  and  Meredhli,  all  of  management,  induding  organizing,  and  controlling,  is  viewed 
as  decision  making.**  Professors  Davis,  McKeown,  and  Rakes,  in  the  text.  Management 
Sdence,  emphasize  the  criticality  of  rigorous  application  of  the  problem-solving  process.** 
Whereas  the  old  axiom  would  say,  "People  don’t  plan  to  fril,  they  fiul  to  plan," 
Management  Sdence  would  add  that  they  often  to  plan  prc^)erly.  Management 
Sdoice  sees  the  greatest  obstacle  to  mani^ng  chai^  as  fidure  to  antidpate  and  plan. 
Although  modem  Management  Sdentists,  such  as  Professors  Turbin  and  Meridhh  might 
rect^nize  the  organizational  and  bureaucratic  obstacles  to  antidpation  and  planning,  the 
solution  they  sedc  is  more  rigorous  disdpline  in  the  system.  Recognizing  the  limitations  of 
the  rational  actor,  sdentific  approach,  the  lack  of  a  system  which  imposes  some  measure 
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reason  00  criab  managtnieat  shows  orgamzatkxial  incoiqwtency  and  is  in  hadf  an 
obstacte  to  res^Kwsive  in^denaentatkm. 

Inq^ementation  is  the  test  of  any  decision.  It  is  also  the  path  on  winch  obstacles  to 
effisctiveoess  are  encountered.  IfeffiKtiveinq)lementationhasthethreediaracteristicsof 
objective  fixua,  unity  of  effort,  and  re^nsiveoess,  Mure  to  adtfeve  these  characteristics 
has  its  roots  in  three  sources:  organizational  dysfunctitm,  bureaucratic  resistance,  and 
managerial  incompetence.  These  obstacles  blend  with  the  measures  of  effectiveness  in  a 
cause  and  effect  rdationship.  A  loss  of  objective  focus  is  indicated  by  deviant  action  such 
as  pursuing  other  objectives.  Lack  of  unity  of  effort  is  demmistrated  by  non-support  of 
other  groups.  Lack  of  responsiveness  is  evidenced  by  poor  decision  making  and 
unadaptaMity.  Poor  dedrion  making  is  identifiable  by  foihires  to  anticipate  change  and 
{dan  solutions.  Unadaptability  is  found  in  resistance  to  adopting  new  lines  of  action. 
These  indicators  will  be  used  to  dassify  the  bduvior  of  agendes  and  partidpants  in  the 
casestudy.  This  dassification  will  allow  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  unified  action. 
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Section  m  JiMtifiearion 

The  Panamanian  Crisis,  1987  to  1990,  is  an  interesting  study  in  foreign  policy 
incrementation.  To  be  useful,  the  case  must  be  more  than  interesting,  it  must  be  relevant, 
accessible,  and  have  applicability.  An  overvww  of  the  challenges  fodng  the  United  States 
today  will  show  the  interagency  ic)i»x)ach  to  crisis  re^nse  has  relevance.  Second,  the 
questions  to  be  answered  and  lessons  to  be  learned  are  still  applicable  under  the  oirrent 
system  of  National  Security  management.  Third,  there  are  suffidem  information  resources 
to  aflow  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case.  These  fiictors  will  allow  this  study  to  assess 
the  oqMlnlity  of  the  United  States  to  eflfectivdy  conduct  a  unified  interagency  operation. 

Panama  is  stiU  quite  rdevant  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  application  of  national 
power  in  a  conffict  without  resorting  to  direct  military  intervention.  Specifically,  in  1987 
the  United  States  realized  that  Mduel  Norik's  control  of  Panama  was  inconc)atible  with 
U.S.  national  security  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  for  most  ofthat  time,  the  U.S.  did  not 
want  to  go  to  war  over  Panama.  The  result  was  a  low-intensity  conflict  conducted  by 
means  other  than  open  watfine.  The  potential  for  amilar  conflicts,  and  Mmilar  United 
States  government  qrproaches  to  conflict  resolution,  remains. 

International  conflict  dd  not  dis^rpear  with  the  Cold  War.  Panama  was  not  a  Cold 
War  conflict.  Rather,  it  was  a  conflict  over  the  issues  of  democracy,  counter-narcotics, 
and  the  safety  of  United  States  citizens  and  innocent  Panamanian  citizens.  These  types  of 
issims  win  insure  such  conflict  recurs.  Now,  as  then,  there  are  mai^  antagonistic, 
undemocratic  r^imes  the  U.S.  would  like  to  replace  without  the  direct  intervention  of 
military  forces.  The  American  people's  reluctance  to  imervene  militatily  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  caution  and  confusion  surrounding  more  recent  cases  such  as  Bomia- 
Hercegovina  and  Somalia.^  Despite  the  efforts  of  hs  government,  the  United  States 
continues  to  become  involved  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict  and  Operations  otho'  than  War. 
With  these  coimepts  in  mind,  one  can  le^timatdy  conclude  that  the  attempt  to  avoid  the 
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use  of  direct  fiMce  usmg  an  interagency  ivognm  in  Panama  is  the  sluqpe  of  thii^  to 
come. 

This  rductance  to  take  a  military  interventionist  q}proach  seems  to  be  continuing. 
The  unwillingness  to  risk  militaiy  confiontation  in  during  1993  is  one  obvious 
exanqde.  The  1994  crisis  with  North  Korea  over  nudear  weapons  inq>ections  is  another. 
The  concept  will  probably  be  tried  lieutenant  Colond  Wojdakowsid  envisions  the 
limitations  on  military  force  creating  a  significant  need  for  an  integrated  application  of  the 
various  dements  of  power  in  re^nse  to  Low  Intensity  Confiict.^  Panama  is  such  an 
exanq>le  of  an  atten^t  to  remove  a  government  throu^  coerdon  without  military  action. 

The  United  States  Government  attenqsted  to  use  four  dements  of  power  to  depose 

Manud  Nrm^a:  Economic  Pressure;  Diplomacy;  Political  Pressure;  and  Nfilitary 

Intimidation.  This  concept  of  int^rated  action  has  become  a  generally  accepted  goal  for 

Low  Litenaity  Conflict  and  Operations  Other  than  War  (OOTW).  Dr.  Gabrid 

Marcdla  and  General  Fred  Woemer  see  this  lesson  in  the  Low  Intensity  Conflicts  of  the 

IS^Os,  condudit^  *An  eflfective  LIC  strata  requires  the  fiision  of  all  the  instruments  of 

power-  political,  economic,  informational,  intelligence,  and  military  -  to  wul^’" 

Christopher  C.  Shoemaker,  writing  in  The  NSC  Staff  roun.sding  the  Council^  notes, 

"Under  virtually  any  definition,  natiotud  security  now  requires  a  thorough  integration  of  all 

the  dements  of  power  the  United  States  can  bring  to  bear.”«  Prc^sssor  Howard  J. 

Wiarda,  in  American  Forrign  Policy  Toward  Tjitin  America  in  the  80s  and  90a,  condudes: 

We  trust  be  prepared  to  deal,  conceptually  and  in  apolicy  sense,  with  various 
mixed  dvil-military  forms.  Maiiy  s^olars  of  Latin  America  find  the  usual 
distinction  between  civilian  and  military  ^hoes  not  very  useful.* 

fiit^rated  application  of  the  dements  of  national  power  is  seen  as  key.  Ideally,  the  need 

for  unified  action  should  be  demonstrated  as  clearly  as  it  is  perceived. 

Unfintunatdy,  interagency  cooperation  is  not  the  recognized  norm.  Robert  Pastor, 
a  contributor  to  Ahemarive  to  Tirterventinn,  writes: 
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U.S.  Ustofy  has  not  provided  a  single  set  of  answers  to  these  three  basic 
questkms  of  national  security:  (1)  which  interests?  (2)  n«dio  decides  on  fmority? 
and  (3)  when  and  how  to  nspood7  Rather,  U.S.  national  security  pohcy  is 
rqdete  with  examples  of  diverse  interest,  shifting  priorities,  difife^ 
dedsionmakers,  and  widdy  varying  responses.* 

Dr.  PastOT  is  not  alone.  Christopher  Shoemaker  writes: 

It  is  a  rdativ^  sin^)le  matter,  in  the  absence  of  an  oversight  mechanism,  for  a 
di^runtled  departmoit  head  to  amply  ignore  a  decision  by  the  preadent,  or  to 
establish  so  many  obstacle  to  hs  implementation  that  it  is  rende^ 
meanin^ess.” 

These  general  observations  wcxild  support  a  view  that  bureaucracy  theory  can  be  rqjplied 
to  U.S.  fixeign  rdadons  and  national  security.  This  modd  seems  particularly  i^rplicable  to 
the  rdatkmship  between  the  State  Department  and  the  other  agendes  involved  in  national 
security. 

Lieutenant  General  R  J.  Hatch,  writing  in  Evolving  U.S.  Strategy  fhr  f  jitin 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  addresses  the  issue  of  a  State-DOD  ^Ih,  "one  of  the  trades 
ofthe  Cold  War."  Lieutenant  General  Hatch  notes  that,  "In  the  past  four  decades,  the 
reqjonsibilities  between  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  -  and  between  tte 
corre^nding  committees  in  Congress  -  have  evolved  into  an  either  -or,  peace-war  kind 
of  sepaiatioiL*  Dr.  Wiarda  points  out  the  ditism  and  arrogance  of  the  State  Department.* 
This  creates  the  potential  for  conflict  in  the  context  of  theoretical  bureaucratic  tendendes. 

Bureaucracy  is  not  the  sole  source  of  potential  conflict  in  the  National  Security 
SystenL  Carnes  Lin’d,  a  trained  political  sdoitist  and  former  member  ofthe  National 
Security  Stafl^  holds  the  opinion  that  within  the  National  Security  System,  "behavior  is 
driven  by  fimdamental  patholo^es."*  The  potential  for  identifying  these  patholo^cal 
sources  of  intergroup  conflict  extends  beyond  the  State-Defense  problems.  The  entire 
security  superorganization  has  devdoped  these  vutoerabilhies.  Since  1972  the  White 
House  Staflfhas  been,  according  to  W.  Craig  Bledsoe,  a  complex,  political  organization 
with  aU  the  associated  problems.*  In  1986  the  Department  of  Defense  had  been 
reorganized  under  the  Goldwater-Nlchols  reforms  for  one  year  and  experienced  the  classic 
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syn^tomsofthediaiigeaixiad^rtkmproce^  The  CIA  was  heavily  committed  to  the 
last  battles  of  the  seif<lefiiimg  Cold  War  wfaidi  were  being  fi)u^  in  Latin  America  and 
needed  to  adi^  to  a  new  environment.  The  National  Security  Coundl  Staff  was 
ennbroiled  in  the  Iran-Contra  afibir  aad  the  assodated  struggle  between  internal  fictions. 
The  Justice  Department  had  been  Salting,  and  losing,  the  War  on  Drugs  since  1984.  Asa 
result  of  the  1988  election,  the  key  leadership  would  turn  over  as  a  result  of  the  transition 
from  the  Reagan  adminittration  to  that  of  Presidrat  Bush.  By  1988,  this  situation  resulted 
in  a  governmental  superorganization  with  the  potential  for  the  dassic  internal 
vulnerabilities  vriudi  would  result  in  difiusion  and  inertia. 

The  national  decision  making  qjparatus  had  other  vulnerabilities  as  well.  In  Latin 

America  there  were  competency  problems.  The  United  States  has  consistently  been 

accused  of  benign  neglect  towards  Latin  America.  One  critidsm  of  government  action  m 

this  era,  and  particularly  in  this  r^on,  is  that  the  Cold  War  drove  all  decision  malting.  Dr. 

^^^arda  esqnesses  the  bdief  that  the  Cold  War  was  the  only  reason  the  United  States  had 

aity  involvement  in  Latin  America.’^  Profissors  Steve  Ropp  and  James  Morris  state: 

Until  recently.  Central  America  remained  a  series  of  footnotes  within  the 
broader  narrative  of  U.S.  diplomatic  history,  rarely  arousing  the  attention  of 
policy  makers,  and  even  more  rardy  captuiii^  the  fincy  of  tlm  North  American 
public.  Only  during  periods  of  upheaval  or  overt  crisis  have  Central  American 
events  penetrated  the  public  consdousness.  In  each  instance,  these  events  have 
been  perceived  as  a  bothersome  irritant  within  the  U.S.  ^here  of  strat^c 
interests.* 

This  neglect  sets  the  condition  for  fiuhy  decision  making  as  a  result  of  either  bias  or  fiulty 
intdligence.  Thisn^ectisconqxHuidedby  the  weakness  of  the  National  Security 
System.  Carnes  Lmd  points  out  that  there  is  no  formal  system  for  insuring  that  crids 
reqxmse  on  the  interagency  levd  is  integrated,  although  there  are  forums  for 
communication  aod  coordination.*  Christopher  Shoemaker  identifies  the  National 
Security  Council's  respondbility  for  integration  but  points  out  a  weakness  at  crisis 
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management.^  These  views  seem  to  offisr  a  potendai  for  insuflBdent  or  inccMnpiete 
decision  making  in  a  crisis  situation. 

So  for,  this  study  has  detennined  that  ^neral  conditions  exist  which  indicate  that 
the  three  potential  sources  of  problems  were  present  in  1987.  The  National  Security 
ccmq^  was  a  bureaucracy  in  form  and  fonction.  hi  particular,  the  conqponent 
organizations  were  undergoing  the  forms  of  stress  which  often  lead  to  inter-group  conflict. 
There  were  systemic  problems,  both  of  focus  and  organization,  ^ch  created  the  potential 
for  inadequate  decision  making.  Much  of  the  bureaucracy  had  competing  objectives  and 
agendas  which  often  reduced  reqxmsiveness.  Potential  ft>r  problems  is  not  i»oof  that 
problems  existed;  proof  requires  evidence. 

Spedfic  evidence  of  intendency  conflict  and  unre^nsiveness  is  available.  There 
are  numerous  sources  ^ch  will  allow  an  accurate  recreation  of  critical  events  so  that 
both  cause,  effiset,  and  quality  On  terms  ofthe  criteria)  can  be  detennined.  Journalistic 
and  academic  coverage  of  the  nuyor  events  is  available.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  coverage 
of  the  ^redfic  policy  decisions  vriiidi  occurred  during  the  Panamanian  crisis.  In  particular, 
John  Dinges,  Oiir  Man  in  Panama,  an  investigative  journalist  with  considerable  Latin 
American  oq)erience,  offers  insight  into  events  inside  Panama.  Kevin  Buckley's,  Panama: 
The  Whole  Story  and  Frederick  Kempe's  Divorcing  the  Dictator  paint  a  generally  sound 
panorama  of  events  at  the  policy  levd,  eq)eciaily  on  questions  of  personal  actions.  Maty 
Scranton's  The  >Tnri«»g«  Vears  is  a  more  academic  evaluation  of  ^redfic  inddents  in  the 
crisis,  but  does  not  offer  an  overarching  theory  for  the  foilure  of  the  interagency  operatiott 
Carefiil  cross-^eforence  of  these  sources  will  allow  the  devdopment  of  a  generally 
accurate  picture  of  significant  events  during  the  crisis. 

Official  reptHts  and  records  offer  a  more  predse  accounting  of  events  and 
positions.  The  official  reports  and  records  are  now  quite  accessible  due  to  recent 
declassification  of  documents  rdated  to  Operation  Just  Cause.  The  United  States  Army 
has  recently  undertaken  the  chaUenge  of  preparing  a  military  history  of  the  Panama  crisis 
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aiKt  hM  developed  an  accessible  paper  traQ  in  the  files  of  the  Dofiovoa  Technical  Libraiy 
at  F(Mt  Leavenworth  Kansas.  These  files  include  routine  and  special  correspondence 
between  the  antf>assador,  the  CINC,  the  Joint  Stafi^  and  the  State  Department. 
Additionally,  there  are  afteraction  rqx)rts  fit}m  the  various  agencies  available  throi^  the 
Defense  Technical  Information  Center.  These  records  provide  the  ^)ecific  evidence  to 
show  whether  or  not  events  occurred  as  reporters  and  witnesses  describe. 

Eyewitness  reports  are  invaluable  in  any  recreation  of  events.  More  importantly, 
participants  often  retain  or  recognize  the  emotional  frame  of  mind  which  influenced  the 
actions  and  dedsions  they  made.  individuala,  and  others  with  knowledge  of  the  key 
events,  were  available  and  proved  willii^  to  discuss  the  issues.  The  individuab  willing  to 
be  interviewed  included  Dr.  John  Hshd,  who  served  as  a  policy  analyst  on  General 
Woemei's  staff  in  Panama  and  Lieutenant  Colond  Kathdeen  Sower  was  assigned  as 

the  trusted  agent  to  the  Dqnity  Chief  of  the  Joint  Staff  fix  Intelligence  during  the  crisis. 
Adrfiticmaily,  the  Donovan  collectitm  includes  over  ISO  hours  of  taped  interviews  with  key 
individuate.  General  Woemer,  the  Commander  in  ChieC  US  Southern  Command,  for  most 
of  the  crisis.  General  Thurman,  his  replacement,  and  Ambassador  Davis  have  each 
{novided  hours  of  tiq)ed  commentary  on  the  crisis  as  part  of  the  Army  oral  history 
progrant  These  oral  histories  are  balanced  by  memoirs,  such  as  the  one  by  George  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State  to  President  Reagan.  Ifis  insights  into  the  inner  drcle  of  policy  making 
are  eqredally  useful  These  eyewitness  reports  are  extremdy  important  fr>r  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  human  (fimensions  of  interagency  operation. 

The  availability  of  sources  for  both  action  and  opinion  provides  sufficient  resources 
for  the  case  stucty  to  accurately  capture  the  United  States  interagency  actions  in  Panama. 
This  accuracy  is  insignificant  without  applicability  today's  security  planner.  Even  if 
interagency  operations  may  become  the  norm,  if  Panama  was  actually  not  one,  a  differmt 
case  would  be  needed.  Likewise,  if  after  Just  Cause  the  problems  associated  with 
interagency  operations  had  been  identified  and  fixed,  this  study  would  be  pointless. 
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There  is  compelling  evidence  of  the  i4}plicability  of  the  Panama  case  to  the  issue  of 
interagency  operations.  This  i^)plicability  warrants  the  deq)er  investigation  of  the  Panama 
case.  The  circumstantial  evidence  alone  has  caused  several  authors  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  Government's  approach  in  Panama  was  ineffective.  John  Dinges  concludes 
that  human  fiictors  created  a  situation  in  i^ch  the  United  States  diplomatic  response  was 
mixed.**  Admiral  Crowe,  the  Chariman  of  the  Joint  Chie&  from  1985  to  1989,  seemed  to 
have  greater  priorities;  the  Panama  crisis  is  not  mentioned  in  his  memoir.«  Margaret 
Scranton,  author  of  The  Noriega  Years,  concludes  that  the  United  States  govnnment's 
attenqrt  to  translate  the  anti-Nori^  policy  into  action  was  a  overcome  by  the  nature  of 
the  bureaucracy;  it  was  a  case  of 'Hinity  of  objectives,  disunity  over  means.""  Frederick 
Kempe,  author  of  Divorring  the  Dictator,  calls  Panama  an  intdligence  fruhire;  it  was  a 
simple  case  of  underestimating  the  enemy."  This  ineffectiveness  leads  an  investigator  to 
ask  if  Panama  was  formally  intended  to  be  a  unified  interagency  action. 

There  is  solid  evidence  that  the  United  States  Government  did  intend  to  remove 
Noriega  by  either  ids  forced  resignation  or  a  coup.  Records  of  the  Joint  Staff  show  that 
fiom  August  of  1987  on,  the  United  States  had  established  the  objective  of  removing 
Manud  Noriega  fiom  his  position  as  defocto  ruler  Panama  and  commander  of  Panamanian 
police  and  military  forces."  Former  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  writes  in  his 
memoirs  that  President  Reagan  was  clearly  committed  to  the  removal  of  Noriega  through 
n^rtiated  measures  rather  than  direct  action."  The  loyal  elements  of  the  Panamardan 
Defisnse  Forces  were  clearly  identifiable  as  Noriega's  center  of  gravity.  Panamanian 
opposition  had  b^un  to  overcome  the  fiu:tionaiian  of  the  past  and  was  open  to  United 
States  involvement.  In  August  of  1987  an  Interagency  Policy  Review  Group  made  a 
recommendation  that  the  U.S.  use  economic,  political  and  diplomatic  efforts  to  ousi 
Nori^a".  The  decision  to  use  an  interagenc}'  approach  is  easily  identifiable. 

If  the  decision  to  use  an  imeragency  approach  is  identifiable,  so  are  the  sources  of 
complexity  and  conflict.  The  case  study  will  show  that  the  response  would  require  action 
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fiom  the  Department  of  Defense  Onchidii^  the  DIA,  the  Joint  Chiefe,  and  the  Armed 
Forces  in  PanamaX  Department  of  Tran^rtation,  the  Department  of  Commoce,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Department  ofState,  the  CIA  and  the  USAID.  TheJusdce 
dqMTtment  (eq)edaOy  the  FBI,  ATF,  DEA)  and  two  Federal  Attorneys  Offices  would  also 
be  involved.  Even  under  the  most  benign  ctrcumstances,  this  undertaking  would  require 
cooperatimi,  coordination,  and  integratioiL 

The  results  of  the  crisis  show  that  the  actions  of  government  agencies  may  not  have 
been  unified  and  therefore  the  case  study  should  reveal  dear  problems.  The  available 
recmds  show  that  the  need  fi^r  interagency  action  was  perceived.  As  a  restricted 
interagency  group  was  fiwmed  the  President  must  have  tasked  the  government  as  a  whole 
to  adiieve  the  objectives  in  Panama.  \^fitnesses  to  these  events,  such  as  Dr.  John  Fishd, 
and  documentation,  such  as  planning  documoits,  reveal  that  the  Commander  In  Chief 
United  States  Southern  Command,  General  Fred  Woemer  attenqrted  to  promote  a  unified, 
interagency  qiproach  to  deposing  Mamid  Nori^  in  what  would  now  be  called  an 
Operation  Other  Than  War  (CX)TW).«  The  OOTW  fiuled  to  achieve  the  objectives.  The 
case  study  will  show  that  the  interagency  approach,  though  discussed  and  promoted,  never 
was  successfully  implemented. 

The  events,  eye  witness  reports,  and  records  show  that  the  objective  defined  by  the 
NSC  was  resisted  at  various  levds  within  tte  agendas  involved.  In  particular,  the 
cmnpeting  objectives  can  be  dearly  identified.  The  evidence  will  also  show  that  many 
agendas  fiuled  to  cooperate  and  in  some  cases  openly  contradicted  one  another.  Finally, 
the  case  study  reveals  that  the  United  States  Government  was  neither  able  to  inq)lement 
the  actions  in  a  timdy  manMr,  nor  able  to  respond  to  opportunities  v^ch  would  have 
allowed  early  attainnient  of  the  objectives.  This  later  proved  to  be,  in  some  ways,  the 
straw  that  broke  the  back  of  the  interagency  approach  and  drove  the  need  to  resort  to 
mOhaty  intervention. 
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Uhunatdy,  the  policy  was  dianged  by  resortii^  to  a  unilateral  military  operation  to 
achieve  the, objectives.  Even  then,  as  Hshd,  Shuhz,  and  the  USAID  rqxwt  show,  the 
reconstruction  efifoit  was  as  uncoordinated  as  the  pre-war  attenqrts  to  oust  N<mega. 
Unfivtunat^,  the  l^acy  continues. 

This  ^acyofdisunity  is  tile  most  critical  issue  in  the  utility  ofthis  case  study.  The 
policy  and  doctrine  used  from  1986  through  1992  has  not  changed  agnificantiy.  If  the 
fiuhire  of  the  interagency  ^proach  to  removing  Nori^  fit>m  power  had  resulted  in 
significant  reforms  to  the  National  Security  System,  tins  study  would  be  nothing  more  than 
a  history  paper.  Ahhou^  some  changes  have  been  made;  most  notably  in  the  area  of 
military  doctrine,  significant  policy  chan^  have  not  occurred  since  Operation  Jua  cause. 
This  means  that  ai^  problems  are  likdy  to  repeat  themsdves. 

Military  Doctrine  has  evolved  since  1989.  Emerging  Joint  and  Service  doctrine 

recognizes  the  need  frir  unified  interagency  action  during  liC,  just  as  General  Woerner 

did.*  By  had^MUitaiy  reform  not  create  interagency  effectiveness,  for  as  General 

George  Joulwan,  a  former  Commander  in  ChieC  United  States  Southon  Command 

emphasizes  this  in  a  recent  article  on  LIC: 

Command  authority  over  nonmilitary  agencies  is  not  extended  in  times  of  peace 
or  war.  Most  often,  other  US  agencies  wifi  have  the  lead  in  operations  other 
than  war  and  will  be  supported  with  US  militaiy  resources." 

Unfortunatdy,  there  has  been  no  parafld  in  the  overall  doctrine  for  executing  National 

Security  policy  to  insure  that  other  agencies  can  and  will  provide  the  crudal  lead. 

Policies  and  Procedures  fi>r  the  Executive  Branch  have  not  beoi  modified.  The 
State  dqiartment  organization  does  not  mesh  with  that  of  Defense,  much  less  other 
agencies.  The  White  House  Stafi^  to  include  the  National  Security  Council,  is  still  subject 
to  political  turmoil.  The  Congress  continues  to  ddntte  ^dietha’  the  CIA  should  be 
reorganized  to  prevent  ongoing  operations  from  influencing  estimates.  There  are  still 
problems  with  unity  of  action  in  interagency  operations. 
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These  proUbns  are  numifest  in  oxm  ivoent  intengen^  Thecriaisin 

S<Mnalie  is  a  case  in  point  n  When  action  was  taken,  the  integraticm  of  State  and  Defense 
efforts  was  confiised  at  best.  The  diplomatic  and  rdief  efforts  in  Bosnia-Herc^ovinia 
mi^  be  another  example  of  unit^reted  policy.  Early  effixts  at  coerdve  diplomacy  were 
leagued  by  inconsistent  pronouncements  by  department  directma  and  military  leaders. 

The  interagen^  counter-narcotics  effort  is  another.”  The  war  on  drugs  continues  to  be 
plagued  by  an  inability  to  implement  effective  interagency  actioiL 

Interagency  operations  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  norm.  The  military  is  not 
alone  in  seeing  interagency  operations  as  a  potentiality.  R^onal  and  strat^c  analysts 
see  a  requirement  for  OOTW  in  LIC  as  a  crudal  capability.  The  United  States  re^nse  in 
Panama  was  an  attempt  to  use  such  an  operation.  The  record  of  this  attenqit  makes  it 
particularly  accessible  for  analysis  of  an  intendency  attempt.  Panama  is  a  very  useful  case 

foe  studying  the  National  Security  System's  attenqjt  to  put  the  interagency  ciqMbility  into 

/ 

practice. 

The  National  Security  apparatus  has  not  been  significantly  modified  to  improve  the 
interidcocy  capability  since  Operation  Just  Cause.  The  potential  for  dysfunctional 
interagency  int^ration  has  not  been  reduced.  More  recent  attenq>ts  to  resolve  crisis 
without  resorting  to  warfiue  have  e}q}erienced  »milar  difficulties.  If  these  types  of 
operations  continue  to  be  demanded  fix)m  the  United  States  Government,  it  is  crucial  that 
the  capability  to  do  so  improve.  This  improvement  must  be  based  on  the  lessons  ^ch 
can  be  drawn  fiom  past  experience.  This  makes  the  case  of  Panama  particularly  rdevant 
for  answering  udiether  the  United  States  has  an  effective  interagency  opoational 
capability. 
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SaerionlV  Caag  Stii4y 

TUs  case  stu<fy  wiU  detcnmne  the  causes  of  interageocy  ftihire  in  Panama  fimn 
1987  to  1990.  The  fiuhire  oocuned  as  the  United  States  Govenunent  attenqjted  to  inq)ose 
its  win  on  another  nation  without  using  direct  mSitafy  actioa  Conelatatimi  of  the 
historical  data  widi  the  theoretical  criteria,  both  chronologically  and  topicalfy,  e9q)oses  the 
causes  of  this  fiulure.  The  events  can  be  studied  topically  in  terms  of  the  evaluation 
criteria,  the  parties  involved,  and  the  theoretical  causes  c^fiuhjre.  Events  are  groiq)ed  as 
belbre  the  Mardi  1988  coiq>,  the  si^  period  from  March  1988  to  October  1989,  and  the 
interventitm  period  vriuch  followed  October  1989.  Theresuhofthiscorreiatitmisa 
clearer  understanding  of  the  cause  and  effect  relationship  of  interagen^  dynamics  to 
interagency  fiuhire. 

There  are  certain  key  events  wiodi  occurred  in  1987  vriuch  created  a  true  criss  fin* 
the  United  States  in  Panama.  The  crisis  b^an  with  the  Spadafina  murder  revdadons  of 
Cdond  Diaz  Herrera,  the  realization  that  Nori^  might  be  a  nuQOT  partner  in  the  cocaine 
industry,  the  foct  that  Nori^  is  fiidng  popular  opposition  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
discovoy  that  Nori^  may  have  been  more  deeply  involved  with  the  Mcaraguan  and 
Cuban  communist  governments  than  was  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  Upon  realizing 
these  proUems,  the  United  States  began  seddng  ways  to  resolve  the  crisis.  The  first  and 
always  most  critical  question  became  establishment  of  an  objective. 

The  United  States  objectives  fix’  Panama  b^an  to  take  a  dramatic  turn  in  June 
1987.  PriOT  to  this,  the  inqxMTtanoeofthis  Central  American  nation  was  its  utility  as  a  base 
fix’  other  r^onal  activities  revolving  around  the  war  on  drugs,  the  Cold  War,  and 
econcxnics.  Manud  Noriega,  the  virtual  dictator  of  Panama,  was  seen  as  an  accqxable, 
thou^  authoritarian,  ahemative  to  leftist  Omar  Torijos.  Noriega  had  seemin^y  total 
control  over  the  militaiy  and  police  fimetions  which  were  consolidated  in  the  Panamanian 
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Defene  Forces  (PDF).  So  kM^g  as  Nori^  supported  United  Ststesgoeb  in  Panama,  his 
rule  was  acceptaUe.” 

The  decline  of  Nrmega's  acceptalrility  b^an  on  mai^  fixxits.  The  Florida  offices  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  (DEAX  the  Bureau  of  Alccdiol,  Tobacco,  and  Rre  Arms, 
andU.S.  Attom^s  office  had  been  infiltrating  and  exposing  cocaine  and  weapons 
transport  (^perati(»s  based  in  that  area  since  1979.»  There  was  growing  evidence  that 
Noii^  had  crossed  the  line  between  political  intimidation  and  murder  in  1985.” 

Norik's  blatant  centralization  of  power  in  the  militaiy  and  fraud  in  overturning  the  1984 
dectkms  had  begun  to  alienate  the  senky  leadership  of  the  PDF.  To  make  matters  wcyse 
for  the  administration,  all  of  this  had  been  revealed  in  a  serws  of  articles  in  the 
Thnes  ”  However,  as  Mary  Scranton  points  otn,  the  U.S.  was  not  ready  to  change  the 
policy  of  tolerating  Noti^  quite  yet,  and  resorted  to  harsh  words.” 

Harsh  words  would  not  make  the  Panamanian  problem  go  away.  The  United  States 

Congress  b^an  to  investigate  corruption  and  abuse  in  the  Nrxi^  r^ime.”  More 

significantiy,  in  June  of  1987  Nori^  attempted  to  conqdete  the  ouster  of  his  greatest 

opponent  in  tiie  PDF,  Colond  Diaz  Herrera,  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Diaz  Herrera  refused  to 

go  quietly.  This  resulted  in  the  greatest  crisis  the  Panamanian  Government  had  faced  ance 

the  death  of  Omar  Torijos.  The  implicatirms  for  U.S.  policy  emerge  in  a  JCS  summary  of 

the  initiatirm  of  aids  management  at  the  National  Security  Couix^: 

EVENT:  Col.  Diaz  Herrera  denounces  Nori^  fiy '84  dection  fraud  and 
murder  of  Ihigo  Spadafora.  Sparks  protests;  Civil  Crusade  formed;  general 
strike  called. 

INTERPRETATION:  Norik's  crmfidence  shaken,  but  still  in  firm  ctmtrol. 
Revdations  ruin  ins  chance  at  presidential  run  in  *89. 

ASSESSMENT:  Durir^  tiie  past  decade  and  a  hal^  the  reputation  of  the  PDF 
has  repeatedly  been  tarnished  by  reports  and  incidents  that  reveal  the  complicity 
of  hi^levd  officers  in  trafficking.” 

By  July  of  1987,  the  National  Security  Staff  had  drawn  three  concludons:  Noriega  no 
Im^er  ergoyed  widespread  support,  the  PDF  would  condder  ousting  Nori^  to  preserve 
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onter  and  the  iiotitution,  yet  the  popular  opposhkn  was  bectmong  suflBdeatly  <»g8mzed 
to  oust  Nori^  without  assistance*  In  this  li^  the  United  States  b^an  a  review  of 
policy  towards  Panama.  Meanwhile,  as  the  situation  in  Panama  continued  to  deteriorate, 
the  various  agencies  in  Panama  cmitinued  to  operate  under  the  old  policies. 

The  changing  U.S.  goab  in  Panama  meant  no  dear  objectives  were  articulated 
during  the  reassessment.  The  State  Department  proposed  stopping  aid  and  investment 
Driule  the  Justice  Department  raised  the  possibility  of  indictments."  Nhich  of  the  emerging 
policy  was  drivoi  by  the  assumption  that  Noriega  had  the  full  support  of  the  militruy.  This 
assessment  was  fidse. 

The  first  difficulty  encountered  is  the  poor  intdligence  picture  formed  of  the 
situation  in  Panama.  This  raises  a  Rational  Actor  issue  of  competence.  The  intdligence 
analyst  fiuled  to  appreciate  the  duality  that  was  the  PDF.  Maiud  Noriega  never  had  total 
loyalty  from  the  police  side  of  the  organizatiorL  The  police  organization,  vriiich  made  up 
two  thirds  of  the  enlisted  maiqpower  and  half  of  the  officer  corps  was  much  more 
committed  to  the  gradual  democratization  which  had  b^un  under  Omar  Torijos."  To  this 
group  Norik's  emphasis  on  consolidating  power  in  the  hands  of  the  military  side  of  the 
organization  was  stri^ii^  fix)m  the  path  Torijos  had  laid.  It  was  this  belief  which  had  lead 
to  the  Diaz  Herrera  crisis,  yet  intelligence  assessments  would  conrider  Noriega  in  firm 
control  of  the  MUhary  until  the  first  coup. 

The  roots  of  this  intdligence  fiuhire  and  the  ensuing  incongruent  behavior  by  the 
various  participants  can  be  finind  in  the  foct  that  subordinate  agendes  did  not  embrace  the 
objectives.  The  CIA  was  deeply  involved  in  the  Contra  battles  in  hficaragua  and  the 
counter-revolution  in  El  Salvador.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  wotidng 
towards  nuclear  disarmament,  as  was  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  sum,  the  United  States 
was  very  busy  ending  the  Cold  War. 

The  implications  of  this  frulure  are  particularly  rdevant.  Admiral  William  Crowe 
saw  the  prevention  of  acddental  nuclear  war  as  his  top  priority."  According  to  Lieutenant 
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Colond  Kathdeen  Sower,  the  ooocem  of  both  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Commander  in  Chief 
in  Panama  was  security  fix’ the  U.S.  dtizeos  there  untfl  die  canal  was  handed  over.**  The 
Drug  Enforceoaent  Agency  in  Panama  was  focused  <hi  defeating  the  Cohimbian  Drug 
Cartels.  Because  these  competing  agendas  created  artificial  fibers,  it  was  difficult  both  to 
dearfy  articulate  a  poli^,  to  translate  that  into  unified  action,  and  to  do  aU  of  this  in  a 
responsive  manner. 

Unity  of  eSbit  proved  particularly  difficult  to  achieve  durir^  the  period  of  1987  to 
1988.  Probably  the  greatest  example  of  this  was  the  Miami  Attorney's  indictment  of 
Manuel  Nori^a.  According  to  George  Shultz,  these  indictments  were  seen  as  a  lever  to 
fixee  Noti^  to  a  n^tiated  abdicatioiL**  ffthat  was  the  case,  then  unity  was  k^.  This 
unity  was  not  achieved.  Secretary  Shuhz  contends  that  the  Fdmiary  indictment  was  made 
"without  adequate  consultation  with  the  State  Department,  or,  as  fer  as  I  could  learn,  with 
the  White  House.”**  InOctoberof  1987  the  Department  of  Justice  had  briefed  the 
National  Security  Policy  Rewew  Group  that  indictments  were  unlikefy,  this  had  lead  to 
debates  over  a  negotiated  settlement.*'  In  Fdiruaty,  in  the  course  of  seven  days,  the 
indictments  were  literally  shoved  down  the  throats  of  the  other  agencies.  In  feet.  Military 
Intdligence  predicted  that  the  indictments  would  "reinforce  a  siege  mentality  in  the 
Panamanian  General  Staff.**  Despite  this,  the  indictments  were  hastily  implemented  with 
little  or  no  coordirution. 

The  indictments  issue  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Government  may  not 
have  planned  to  feil,  but  fiuled  to  plan  and  coordinate.  Often,  one  agency  was  not 
irtfixmed  of  ^^lat  another  was  doing.  Dr.  Rshd  rqxxts  that  the  Ambassador  and  CINC 
were  surprised  by  the  announcement  of  the  indictments  v^ch  they  learned  by  tdephone 
call,  after  the  feet,  during  their  weddy  meeting.**  This  was  particularly  problematic  as  the 
White  House  plan  hinged  on  coercing  and  convincing  Panamanian  President  Delvalle,  here 
to  fore  seen  as  a  Noti^  puppet,  to  fire  the  PDF  chief  The  DEA  had  internal  problems 
as  wdl. 
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As  every  fublic  announcement  by  aUiAed  States  Government  ofiSdal  serves  both 
a  political  and  diplomatic  purpose,  the  diplomatic  eflKxt  was  marred  by  mixed  agnalmg 
The  DEA  o£Bce  in  Miami  was  working  closdy  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  oflSce.  Yet  when 
the  indictments  were  announced,  the  DEA ,  with  many  agents  fidt  Nori^  was 

siq^x>rting  actirms  against  the  Cali' drug  caitd,  was,  according  to  John  IXnges,  a  source 
of  open  con^laint  in  the  press.**  The  Department  of  Defense  fears  were  also  leaked  to  the 
press.**  In  this  case,  both  the  DEA  and  DoD  were  weakening  the  coercive  efiect  of  the 
State  and  Justice  actions. 

The  DoD  was  divided  on  Panama.  General  Woemer,  the  CINC,  with  a  great  deal 
of  Panama  time,  ^  that  the  PDF  was  fiiU  of  "fissures*  wfaidi  could  be  e9q>loited.*>  This 
did  not  agree  with  the  DoD  and  CIA  assessments.  The  DoD  recognized  the  antagonism 
of  the  Noriega  clique  against  the  U.S.,  but  fish  Noriega's  hold  was  tight  on  the  PDF.**  In 
this  case.  General  Woemei^s  conceptual  rq)proach  seems  to  have  been  that  promoted  by 
Secretary  Shuhz.  This  was  to  be  an  overwhdmin^  dedsive  attenqn  to  fi>rce  Noriega  out 
of  power  and  into  exQe  in  Spain.**  This  overwhdmu^  response  would  require  extreme 
responsiveness. 

There  were  already  economic  sanctions  in  place.  On  August  27, 1987,  the  Policy 
Review  Group  had  decided  on  a  "strategy  of  ratcheting  up  pressure  to  induce  Noriega  to 
leave  ofiBce.”**  The  indictments  were  seen  as  a  more  bhint  attenqrt  to  resolve  the  crisis 
quiddy.  In  coiyunction  with  the  indictments,  Preadent  Devalle  had  "fired"  General 
Nori^**  This  had  united  the  oppoationududi  called,  and  efifectivdymobiliKd,  a 
general  strike.  According  to  George  Shuhz: 

The  mounting  crisis  in  Panama  was  deq)ened  by  the  shortage  of  cash.  Noriega 
ordered  all  Panamanian  banks  dosed  to  prevent  remaining  fimds  fiom  being 
withdrawn.  The  government  of  Panama  was  unable  to  meet  hs  payroUs.  This 
was  the  moment  fi}r  the  Unhed  States  to  move  decisively.  Abrains  proposed 
and  I  supported  vigorous  actions  designed  to  exploit  Panamanian 
devdopments.** 
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Yet,  bflcttise  the  Poli^  Review  Groiq)  and  the  Natiooal  Security  Policy  Group  were 
hdund  the  power  curve  on  the  inhctmeiits,  other  agencm  were  not  able  to  react  qinddy. 
As  a  result,  the  effixts  of  the  initial  economic  sanctions  were  being  dissipated  as  the 
r^ime  took  stq>s  to  work  around  the  fiscal  crisis. 

The  incmnideteness  of  the  sanctions  was  recognized  but  a  pdicy  was  not  devdoped 
until  March  of  1988.*  likewise,h  was  only  in  March  that  the  policy  was  changed  to 
require  State  Department  iqjproval  for  meetings  with  Ncm^a.*  Meanmdule,  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  exploit  the  first  of  two  coup  attempts  brou^  on  by  the  new  polides. 

On  10  March  1988  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chie&  had  concluded  that  ”U.S. 
inessure  has  only  rdnfiarced  support  in  the  nuthary  fi3r  Nmi^a.*"  Yet,  according  to 
M^  Scranton,  Colond  Madas,  the  Chief  of  Pdke  forces,  had  been  plotting  a  coup  since 
latePcbrtiary.Mi  This  proved  that  General  Woemer  and  Secretary  Shultz  had  beoi  correct. 
Although  the  United  States  was  both  uninvolved  and  unaware  of  the  Police  coup,  the 
United  States  had  taken  stq)s  to  encourage  aPDF  coup.  On  March  29th,  in  statements  by 
White  House  Spokesman  Marlin  Rtzwater  and  the  DoD,  the  Administration 
acknowledged  thdr  fiustration  and  noted  the  potential  for  mOhary  intervention  as  a  last 
resort.>«  The  presence  of  a  U.S.  Marine  Anqjhibious  unit  in  the  canal  was  noted  for 
emphasis.  >«  The  coup  dramatically  changed  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  yet  despite  having  the 
initiative,  the  United  States  could  not  te^ml  to  the  situation  and  oust  Nori^a. 

The  momentum  ofthe  March  aids  was  lost.  Accoixfing  to  Secretary  Shuhr. 

Through  internal  argument  arid  inaction,  our  nwnient  had  passed:  we  had 
missed  our  chance  to  convert  into  decisive  pressure  on  Nori^  the 
dissatisfixtion  in  Panama  over  the  cash  squeeze  and  the  isolation  caused  by 
Nmi^'s  indictment  in  the  United  States  on  drug-rdated  charges. 

Marud  Nori^  had  weathered  his  greatest  aids  to  date.  In  the  main,  this  was  a  result  of 

a  United  States  effort  which  was  marked  by  confused  objectives,  disunity,  and 

unrespondveness.  The  fiuhjre  to  achieve  efifectiveness  up  to  this  point  can  be  attributed  to 

three  causes:  Bureaucratic  inertia  caused  by  the  demands  of  recent  and  current 


o|Mratk»s»  inaocurite  sitiiatkMial  assessment  caused  by  lade  of  ability,  and  pditical 
iiingnong> 

The  inertia  ofthe  system  was  a  pnxfaictofthe  Cold  War  and  Vietnam.  The  CIA 
and  die  JCS  viewed  thereon  through  a  ^)edfic  lens.  Nmi^a,  with  his  stq^peut  for  the 
Contras,  was  seen  as  abandoning  the  leftist  policies  of  Omar  Toi^|«  Likewise,  the 
DEA  had  seen  Nori^  as  an  ally  in  the  war  against  naroo-terroiism.  Ultimateiy,  the 
greatest  obstade  was  the  inability  to  reach  a  consensus  and  the  unwOligness  of  the 
administration  to  imervene  in  the  intergroup  conflicts.  According  to  Mary  Scranton,  the 
NSC,  stung  by  the  Tower  Cmnmission  inquiry  into  Iran-Omtra,  was  unwilling  to  assert 
itsdf  and  overcome  bureaucratic  infi^ttii^  between  the  State  Dqiartment  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.^  The  infi^iting  was  exacerbated  by  the  short  fuse  requireniem 
the  indictments  imposed  <m  the  system.  Working  in  a  reactive  mode,  the  Policy  Review 
Gfxxq)  could  not  Iniiig  about  a  concerted  eflfort  in  a  conqirehenaive  plan.  The  confusion 
and  indedtion  were  conqxxmded  by  a  lack  of  qipredation  for  Panama.  Mudiofthis 
inability  to  qipredate  Panama  was  a  result  of  the  low  esteem  placed  on  Central  America  in 
a  Cold  War  environment.!”  In  particular,  the  intdligence  staflb  could  not  distinguish 
between  leftism,  Torijoistic  militaiy  nationalism,  and  Noriega  de^iotism.  With  the  United 
States  Security  apparatus  unable  to  make  a  dear  assessment,  build  a  solid  plan,  and  insure 
unity  of  action  in  a  le^nsive  manner,  Nori^  stayed  in  power. 

As  a  result  of  the  coup  and  the  deploynawnt  of  additional  United  States  security 
forces  to  Panama  in  March,  Nori^  was  very  concerned  about  U.S.  interventioa  On3I 
March  1988,  N^or  General  Loeflee,  the  commander  of  U.S.  Army  forces  in  Panama, 
rq)orted  that  the  PDF  was  in  a  state  of  alert.  The  situation  did  not  inq)rove  tignificantly 
after  the  coup.  The  economic  sanctions  were  implernemed  piecemeal,  by  trial  and  error 
rather  titan  dedsivdy  targeted.  In  the  same  message  reporting  the  hdghtened  alert  of 
Panamanian  forces,  Mqor  General  Loeflee  also  reported  that  U.S.  corporations  were 
making  cash  p^ments  to  the  PDF.<”  The  diplomatic  effort  foiled  to  coordinate 
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nrtttroatxxMlsaiicdoiis,  with  other  natkmsjdi^macaD  to  After  Presidefit 

Reigan  in^osed  ecoiKMmc  saacdons  under  the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act,  Noriega  was  able  to  acquire  money  through  foreign  sources.'" 
Siniultaneously.Noii^  was  purging  the  staff  of  the  PDF.  The  efifectiveiMss  of  the 
sanctions  was  also  mitigated  by  fiuhiies  to  comdinate  actkm. 

Neither  the  Policy  Review  Group  nor  the  National  Security  Planning  group  were 
able  to  reach  a  consoisus  on  a  post  coup  program  involvii^  action  other  than  economic 
sanctions.  According  to  Secretary  Shuhz,  he  and  National  Security  Advisor  Colin 
Powdl  devdoped  a  policy  of  contimied  economic  sanctimi,  military  show  of  force,  and 
use  of  the  incBctment  as  a  lever  to  force  Nori^  into  exile.'”  Shultz  contends  that,  "after 
eight  weeks  of  ddrate  within  the  U.S.  Government,  we  had  finally  induced  Nori^  to 
discuss  his  dqrarture,  and  we  had  a  plan  for  moderate  pressure.”"^  The  Ambassador  sent 
wcHd  to  PDF  contacts,  "of  US  desire  to  woilc  witii  PDF,  but  inability  to  do  so  while 
Nori^  remains."'”  Secretary  Shultz  expected  a  military  show  of  force  in  Panama  vduch 
would  intimidate  Noriega  and  motivate  potential  coup  plotters."*  In  this  li^  Mike 
Kozak  was  sent  to  n^otiate  Noriega's  departure.  The  n^otiations  foiled  to  dislodge 
Nori^a,  in  part  because  a  conceited  effort  did  not  take  place  before  the  senior  coup 
plotters  had  been  rounded  up  and  subordinate  officers  needed  time  to  iqipreciate  the 
situation.  Meaimdiile,  the  U.S.  policy  was  bong  efifocted  by  intergroup  conflicts. 

On  (me  hand,  a  grcxip  of  policy  makers  headed  by  then  Vice-President  George 
Bush,  prompted  by  decticm  concerns,  b^an  to  openly  oppose  n^tiation  with  Nori^a."^ 
Elliot  Abrams,  who  had  been  involved  in  the  Iran-Contra  scandal,  faoposed  direct  action 
by  the  CIA,  Special  Operating  Forces,  and  Panamanian  paramilitary  forces."*  the  discord 
between  tlw  State  and  Defense  Departments  ran  very  deep. 

Admiral  Crowe,  according  to  Scranton,  opposed  uting  U.S.  bases  in  Panama  as  a 
q}rin^x>ard  for  action  because  of  the  risk  that  other  nations  imild  become  adverse  to 
U.S.  basing.  Lieutenant  Colond  Sower  emphaazes  the  concern  of  the  Joint  Chi^  over 


the  saftty  of  U.S.  pencHmel  and  a  wish  to  avdd  risking  lives  in  an  area  where  basing 
limits  had  already  been  n^tiated  away.  »•  The  New  York  TInMa.  quoting  an  "Official 
DbD"  source,  blamed  the  q^lit  on  ammoshy  sriS  fidt  by  the  DoD  over  the  State 
DqMtftments  role  in  the  LdMUKMi  disaster  of  1982  to  1983.>»  Mary  Scranton  points  out 
the  personal  animosity  of  many  in  the  DoD  fix’ Elliot  Alxams,  stating,  "Once  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal  broke,  Abrams  and  the  activist  options  he  was  advocating  (the  two  cannot 
reaflybeseparated)  were  viewed  with  misgivings  in  the  Dq>artment  of  Defense.  ”u>  The 
split  between  Admiral  Crowe  and  the  State  Dq)artment  became  public.  According  to  a 
New  York  Timea  story  published  oa  April  3rd,  ”the  Reagan  Administration  was  deeply 
divided  over  what  finther  stq)s  it  should  take  to  fierce  the  ouster  of  Panama's  military 
leader,  M^d  Nori^a.”>a 

State  and  Defense  were  not  the  only  agermies  on  different  wavdengths.  Secretary 
Shultz  points  out  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  Baker  gave  a  "backgrounder”  on 
.^nil  2Sth  wtddi  sent  the  signal  that  sanctions  would  soon  be  softened  and  that  force 
would  not  be  used.  Rather  than  the  militaty  shows  of  force  built  around  exercismg 
treaty  limits  in  Panama  Secretary  Shuhz  expected,  internal  fiiction  had  resulted  in  pull 
backs  of  U.S.  fisrces  in  the  fece  of  Panamanian  probes.  all  of  these  competing 

goals,  Nori^  was  not  confionted  by  an  oven^idming  U.S.  threat.  The  n^otiations 
broke  down.  Confusion  seemed  to  rdgn,  and  the  atuation  settled  into  a  protracted  state 
of  mutual  si^  which  lasted  untQ  the  October  1989  coup. 

The  National  Security  System  was  sending  mixed  signals  to  the  CINC  as  wdl.  As 
General  Woemer  attempted  to  be  more  aggressive,  the  Joint  Staff  was  tdling  him  to  avoid 
conffict>33  Accordii^  to  Dr.  Fishd,  General  Woemer  was  frustrated  by  the  State 
Departments  constant  attempts  to  resort  to  direct  military  intervention  despite  what  he 
saw  as  contrary  to  the  last  clear  guidance  from  the  President.  The  siege  was  protracted 
by  the  inability  fix*  the  interagency  group  and  the  country  team  to  break  the  concensual 
deadlock.  According  to  Bob  Woodward,  General  Woemer  and  Admiral  Crowe  thought 
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ofdwdnctactkioiriaiis  proposed  by  State  as  *Lo<»eyTuoet.”>»  As  a  result  of  thb 
coaftnimi,  after  a  year  of  si^e,  a  can^Mign  to  int^rate  the  military  and  other 

agencies  had  not  been  developed.  >*  So  long  as  Resident  Reagan  had  been  in  ofiBce,  there 
was  little  likelihood  of  direct  action." 

Much  of  the  fiuhiie  to  adueve  the  oligectives  can  be  attributed  to  this  lade  of  unity 
in  the  interagency  response.  Much  ofthis  disunity  may  be  traced  to  the  weakness  of  the 
Resgan  White  House  that  resulted  from  the  Iran-Contra  scandal.  This  weakness  lead  to 
other  splits  in  the  National  Council  and  the  Cabinet.  Secretary  Shultz  accused  James 
Baker  and  then  Vice-President  Gemge  Bush  of  vacillating  on  the  issues  of  n^otiatimi 
coupled  with  military  threat."  As  noted,  this  frustrati(»  over  goab  was  ^  at  the 
<^>erational  levd  as  wdl. 

This  vadDation  changed  idren  George  Bush  was  iiuuigerated  as  President.  George 
Bush  took  stqrs  to  overcome  the  bureaucratic  intranrigence.  In  order  to  achieve  objective 
fiMus  and  unity  ofefifort.  President  Bush  was  quite  wiUii^  to  make  personnddumges.  In 
order  to  insure  this  messa^  came  across,  he  st^ed  personally  involved. 

Prerideot  Bush  was  more  inclined  to  both  more  i^gresave,  and  if  likdy,  more 
direct  action  in  Panama.  Ifrs  background  as  a  former  CIA  director  gave  him  inright  imo 
this  area.  As  Vice  Prerident  he  had  opposed  n^otiation^dthNori^a."  Where  Preridem 
Reagan  had  been  under  great  stress  from  the  military  and  covert  difficulties  of  his  last 
years  in  office.  President  Bush  was  fresh  of  an  dection  victory. 

Between  January  of  1989  and  October  of  1989,  the  President  took  steps  to  increase 
the  pressure  on  Nori^a.  After  the  Panamanian  dection  confrontatiems  in  early  1989,  the 
increasir^  evidence  of  narco-terrorist  and  communist  block  involvemem  in  Panama,  and 
Norik's  open  hostility  to  Americans,  the  President  devated  the  issue  from  the  Policy 
Review  Group  levd  to  Deputies  Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council  itsdf " 
Firudly,  the  President  naade  a  personal  statement  designed  to  foment  a  coup." 
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This  aection  victoiy  had  also  personality  changes  to  the  entire  National 

Security  System.  In  addition  to  the  Calnnet  changes,  the  most  sigmficant  changes  were 
the  replacement  of  Admiral  Crowe  and  General  Woemer  with  Generals  Colin  Powell  and 
MaxweU  Tburmaau*  Although  these  personnd  changes  set  the  conditions  for  military 
re^nsiveness,  it  did  not  set  the  conditions  for  overcomii^  interagency  imfolems. 

When  the  desired  effect  occurred  in  Octcfoer  of  1989  and  a  group  of  PDF  officers 
seized  Manud  Nori^  in  his  headquarters,  the  United  States  was  unable  to  aq)italize  on 
the  situation  and  arrest  Noriega.  Intelligence  had  shown  the  general  conditions  for  a  coup 
were  ripe.>"  As  Mary  Scranton  notes,  the  Justice  Department  had  issued  an  opinion  udiich 
would  aUow  the  arrest  to  take  place,  u*  Yet  when  the  coup  occurred,  the  opportunity  was 
missed.  This  unre^nsiveness  had  three  causes.  Rrst,  the  interagency  team  needed  to 
l^ally  arrest  Noriega  had  not  been  assonbled.  Second,  the  CIA  advised  the  CINC  that 
the  plotters  were  unrdiable.  Third,  the  CINC,  General  Thurman,  had  not  been  on  the 
ground  long  enough  to  ensure  that  the  intdUgence  was  sound  and  that  the  plan  was  in 
place. 

General  Thurman  took  over  on  Septenfoer  30th,  he  received  notice  of  the  coup  on 
the  first  of  October,  and  the  coup  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  second.  General 

Powdl  became  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefo  of  Staff  on  the  night  of  the  first.  Much  of 
the  problem  in  making  a  dedsion  is  attributable  to  the  fimt  that  the  chain  of  command  was 
new.  The  information  received  fix>m  the  CIA  interpreted  the  coup  as  either  leftist  or  a 
trap."  This  is  eqrlained  by  the  nature  of  the  organization,  which,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Sower  points  out,  saw  everyone  as  corrupt  in  Latin  America.  Second,  the  CIA  would 
not  devdop  the  necessary  contacts  and  profiles  to  support  a  coup  until  this  coup  had 
fiuled.>«  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  attempt  to  form  and  rehearse  an  imeragency  team  for 
the  seizure  of  Noriega  until  after  the  coup.  As  Woodward  points  out,  the  coup  prompted 
Thurman  to  revise  his  contingency  plans.  Mary  Scranton  points  out  that  interagency 
rehearsals  and  exercises  probably  took  place  shortly  before  the  invasion. 
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The  invasioii,  n^udi  occurred  in  Decaid>er  1989,  was  justified  by  die  killing  of 
Lieuteoant  Robert  Paz.  As  Miugaret  Scranton  points  out,  the  PDF  seemed  to  be  coming 
apart  at  the  seams.  Dr.  Fishd  reports  that  the  n)F  was  losing  control  of  the  situation 
and  another  coup  seemed  to  be  imminent.  In  this  environment,  direct  action  seemed  the 
only  wi^  to  oust  Nori^  and  insure  the  security  of  United  States  citizens.  The  invasion 
took  place  and  was  an  overwhehnii^  militaty  success.  However,  as  both  John  Fishel  and 
Richard  Shultz  point  out  in  their  studies,  the  invasion  was  a  unilateral  military  action. 

As  a  resuh  of  the  unilateral  nature  of  the  invasion,  plannii^  was  compartmentalized 

in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Ridiard  Shultz  ctmdudes  that  the  post  conflict  plan  was 

flawed  because  of  the  fitilure  to  conduct  interagency  planning.  John  Fishd  states: 

An  interagency  organization  will  serve  the  Ambassador.  This  assumes  that  the 
Ambassador  wiU  be  the  American  ofiBcial  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
policy  in  a  fisreign  country  even  in  circumstances  vdiere  one  would  expect  that 
the  military  commander  might  take  that  position.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Vietnam, 
Parunna,  other  interventions. 

In  OTder  to  overcome  the  impasse  of  a  &iled  interagency  operation,  tlm  National  Security 
Councfl  had  resorted  to  anti-bureaucracy,  a  single  agency  operatioa  Although  the  action 
IROved  responsive  and  was  internally  unified,  the  civilian  agendas  were  in  the  same 
position  as  the  State  Department  had  been  \dien  the  itKlictments  were  issued  in  1988. 

They  were  playing  catchup. 

The  difficulty  with  a  single  agency  plan  is  the  natural  tendency  towards 
fimctionalism.  As  Dr.  Fishd  notes,  the  United  States  Southern  Command  staff  devoted  its 
attention  to  the  military  aspects  of  the  invadon.>«  Because  the  country  team  was  brought 
on  board  late  and  in  a  limited  fiutdon,  the  governmental  aspects  of  restoration  were 
needed.  The  ^em  fiuled  to  coordinate  as  a  result  of  the  military  bureaucracy's 
functional  tendency  to  compartmentalize.  This  resulted  in  an  uncoordinated  and 
unresponsive  interagency  restoration  program. 
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The  history  of  intengency  action  in  Panama  is  one  of  unre^Kmsiveness  and 
disunity.  The  final  phase  ofthe  Panama  crisis  saw  various  agencies  demonstrate  an 
inalnlity  to  focus  on  objectives,  coordinate  their  actions,  and  req>ond  to  opportunities. 
The  success  of  December  1989  resulted  fiom  a  single  agency  being  given  sole  {Hopriety 
fijranr^reratioiL  Even  then,  the  handover  b^ween  agencies  was  weak.  Theprevious 
idiases,  fi:om  1987  to  October  of  1989,  saw  an  inability  to  work  together,  even  when  a 
new  president  took  an  aggressive  role  in  the  management  of  security.  The  first  phase, 
fiom  April  1987  to  March  of  1988,  was  a  clear  case  of  unsuccessful  excution  resulting 
firom  dassic,  political  infighting  and  inteigroup  conflict.  The  human  fiictors  associated 
with  change  and  the  nature  ofthe  intdligence  bureaucracy  prevented  successfiil 
inqrlementation  of  the  policy  objectives.  The  question  remains,  has  the  United  States 
devdoped  a  ^em  idiich  can  overcome  these  problems? 
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SflnrinnV'  ronchiakw 

The  doctrine  in  use  be£m,  duriog,  and  after  the  Panaou  crisis  did  not  provide  the 
ability  to  efifectiv^  inq)lement  foreign  tbrough  unified  interagency  operations? 
During  each  phase  of  the  crisis,  die  natural  teodeades  of  the  supercHganization  were 
allowed  to  overwdidm  the  alnlity  to  fimcti<»  in  a  umfied  and  reqwnaive  fiuhion,  fiscused 
(m  a  clear  objective.  Even  vriien  the  policy  dd)8tes  over  feasibility  and  suitability  are  set 
aside,  the  imptementation  was  so  poor  one  can  c(»clude  that  the  fiuhire  to  dqpose  Nori^ 
widiout  an  invaaioa  was  a  result  of  fiawed  execution.  The  post-confiict  problems  are  also 
a  result  of  poor  inqdementation  fimn  a  luakmal  perq)ective. 

These  problems  can  be  e9q>lained  by  the  theories  examined  in  section  two.  The 
mganizational  themies  can  esqrlain  the  inqMct  of  numerous  changes  in  policy  and  in  the 
chain  of  cmnmand.  The  bureaucraficftiecxieshdpesqdam  the  difficulties  agencies  had 
accqrting  objectives  and  co<Hdinatiog  their  actions.  The  rational  actor  modd  also  explains 
problems  at  the  lower  level.  The  national  security  system  did  not  overcome  these 
problems. 

From  an  organizational  perspective,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Staffhad  only 
recently  been  officially  placed  in  tlw  drain  of  communication  with  the  newly  empowered 
QNC.  Addhicmally,  the  National  Security  council,  which  had  previously  provided  the 
tyndironizing  eflfect,  was  re^iQ  fixKn  the  Iran-Contra  scandal  On  a  more  personal  levd, 
foe  President,  Secretary  ofState,>^ce-Presdent,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
diffisring  views  on  the  apf»x>priate  policy.  These  human  fiictma  were  enhanced  by  foe 
personal  animosities  poiitted  out  between  State  and  Defense.  As  a  result,  \riien  called 
upon  for  unified  action,  the  resuft  was  open  squabble.  President  Reagan  was  unwilling,  or 
unable  to  assert  hhnsdf  and  overcome  the  interagency  conflict. 
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Tins  interagency  c(xiflict  was  exaoertMted  by  the  natural  inertia  of  die  political 
bureaucracy.  Even  after  President  Bush  came  into  office,  the  agencies  still  fiuled  to  retain 
the  objective  fticus.  Crm^ieting  objecdves,  particulariy  Admiral  Crowe’s  personal  aversion 
to  intervention,  the  regional  DEA's  fticus  on  current  operations,  and  the  Treasury 
Departments  fear  of  hurting  business,  resulted  in  mixed  signals.  Failutesin 
communication  between  agencies,  such  as  Justice  during  the  indictments  and  Defense 
during  the  invaron,  created  the  conditions  for  uncoordinated  and  unresponsive 
implementation.  The  bureaucratic  tendencies  also  created  reasoning  problems. 

Throughout  the  conflict,  flawed  estimates  created  umesponsiveness  and  missed 
opportunities.  Nhidhoftheoqilaiuaion  for  these  feihires  lie  in  the  bureaucracies 
themsdves.  The  CIA  had  not  adjusted  its  perqiective  fixim  the  Cold  War  and  could  not 
devdop  the  conditions  for  responave  support  to  a  coup  which  would  have  been 
accqitable  to  the  United  States  and  the  Panamanian  people.  R^onal  DEA  and  CIA 
estimates  were  influenced  by  current  operations  in  the  war  on  drugs  and  the  war  against 
the  government  of  Nicaragua.>«  These  problems  were  finther  complicated  by  the  feet  that 
the  national  ^on  for  crisis  numagement  had  not  become  a  system  for  iittegration. 

All  of  these  problems,  organizational,  bureaucratic,  and  rational,  are  solvable.  The 
question  is  whether  the  policies  and  doctrine  have  been  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
theories  and  findings  so  that  these  problems  will  be  avoided  in  future  contingencies  and 
crisis. 

Military  doctrine  has  evolved,  to  a  point.  The  CINC  has  the  authority  under 
Goldwater-Nkhols  to  synchronize  all  the  military  departments  and  commands  in  his  area. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Staff  is  in  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  CINC  and 
the  presidoit,  so  a  united  military  voice  is  heard.  The  Joint  Staff  has  published  doctrine  to 
implemoit  this  system.  In  particular,  the  joint  doctrine,  particularly  JCS  Pub.  3-0,  includes 
tlm  concept  of  integrating  operations  into  a  unified  command.  The  CINC  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  integrate  other  agencies. 
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Thu  is  not  true  at  the  interagea^  level  Natkxial  pdky  iiiq)lemeotation  stiQ  is 
U^dy  subject  to  politics  and  personalities.  Recommendations  for  policy  actkm  by  national 
and  r^onal  leaders  and  advisors  is  integrated  by  the  poli^  review  group.  Ifowever,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Reagan  admimstration,  it  is  up  to  the  president  to  force  interagency  action. 
Bdow  the  Secretary  and  Director  levd,  there  is  no  system  for  int^rating  action  outside  of 
intera^ncy  coordinating  committees  in  the  c^hal  regioa  There  is  no  State  Departmem 
equivalent  of  the  CINC  can  oversee  operations  of  the  other  agencies  on  a  regional 

bas>'  insure  coordination. 

int^ration  in  the  fidd  is  done  through  the  country  team.  The  problems  of 
int^radon  in  Panama  in  the  Just  Cause  po^  conflict  operation  show  that  the  country  team 
can  be  isolated  in  many  instances  fiom  the  more  r^onally  fi)cused  and  security  conscious 
CINC.  State  and  Defense  have  traditional  animosities  which  must  also  be  overcome.  The 
government  needs  a  ^em  along  the  line  of  that  in  the  military  in  order  to  insure 
maintenance  of  objectives,  coonfination  action,  and  reqxmsiveness  to  a  fluid  situation. 

The  committee  system  does  not  fosto’  tins.  As  Pressman  and  Wildavsky  point  out, 
"If  we  relax  the  assunqrtion  that  a  common  purpose  is  involved,  however,  and  admit  the 
possibility  (indeed,  the  likdihood)  of  conflict  over  goals,  then  coordination  becomes 
another  t«m  for  coerdon.">« 

Pretident  Bush  was  only  able  to  make  the  ^em  responsive  by  changing  the 
personnd  and  circumventing  the  bureaucracy.  Evoi  then,  the  system  could  not  react 
quickly  enough  and  accuratdy  enough  to  respond  to  the  October  1989  coup. 

Anconal  int^ration  ^stem  would  establish  a  lead  agency  to  act  as  the 
coordinating  authority  for  crisis  management  and  implementatioa  The  lead  must  have 
coerdve  authority  to  force  integration  of  plans  and  actions.  Only  through  r^onal 
integration  will  the  objectives  be  harmonized,  the  coordination  result  in  unity  of  action, 
and  the  system  respond  to  unfolding  events.  Currently,  the  system  does  not  do  this  and 
the  United  States  cannot  adequatdy  guarantee  that  interagency  operations  will  be  unified. 
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